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ON THE DEGRADATION IN MEANING OF CERTAIN 
GREEK WORDS 1 



By LaRue Van Hook 
Columbia University 



My attention was recently attracted to an article entitled 
"Character and Language of the Athenians" by R. E. Macnaghten 
(Class. Rev., XXI). The writer's thesis, in brief, is as follows: In 
the Greek language there has been a complete and radical degra- 
dation of meaning in the case of all words connected with the idea 
of labor or toil, a degradation which is unparalleled in any other 
language. To what causes is this unique and curious phenomenon 
due ? The explanation lies in the actual character of the people. 
The marvelous and glorious career of the Athenians suffered a 
sudden eclipse, and this eclipse surely was due to a radical and 
permanent flaw in the Athenian character. This flaw, according 
to Mr. Macnaghten, was the lack of the power of application, and 
this defect is clearly indicated in the very language of the Atheni- 
ans by means of this phenomenon of the degradation in meaning 
of words connected with labor or toil. 

These views are certainly challenging. They are, I believe, 
unsound. It is my purpose to observe the usage and real meaning 
of the words cited as suffering degradation in meaning; to try 
to show that these examples are not words or derivatives of words 
which denote application, hard work, or labor in the commonly 
accepted sense of these terms; finally, briefly to consider the pejor- 
ative tendency, which is a phenomenon common to all languages, 
and which, in any event, should not be regarded as indicative of 
racial deterioration. 

1 Read at the meeting of the American Philological Association, at Princeton, 
December 29, 1913. 
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The words cited are as follows : 

i. iroros ("toil"): adj. wovjypos (with degraded meaning, "wicked") 

2. j^xflos ("toil"): adj./*o X lV>s( " " " " ) 

3. /idyos("toil"): adj./ioy £ pds (" " " "wretched") 

4. iravovpyos (irav epyov) ( " " " "knavish") 

5. MXios (a6\ov, "contest") ( " " " "wretched") 

6. rkfow (tA<£g>, "endure") ( " " " " ) 

7. (xx^Xtoi (orig. meaning, "un- 

flinching") ( " " " " ) 

8. ^opri/co's (4>ip<o, "bear") ( " " " "vulgar") 

1. irbvos: adj. irovijpbs. In Homer irbvos occasionally means 
simply "labor" or "work," as in the familiar line avrdp eirel irab- 
aavro irbvov Terbnovrb re Satra (//. 1. 467; 7. 319), but more fre- 
quently it refers to the "toil and moil" of war (fiaxys irbvos, II. 
16. 568), in fact, is often used for pAxv (U- 6. 77); then repeatedly 
in the meaning of Lat. dolor, 1 i.e., "suffering," "distress"; cf. 
II. 2. 291, of a distressing, heart-breaking situation. And so we 
find irbvos with offis (II. 13. 2), with nr/Sea (II. 21. 525), with avirj 
(Od. 7. 192). Similarly, in Hesiod, with mm and vovaoi (W. 
and D. 91), with offis (W. and D. 113). In Trag. irbvoi generally 
means "toils," "woes," "suffering," e.g., Aesch. Prom. 183 and 
Soph. Ajax 866: Ilbvos irbvc? irbvov <pipei. In the medical writers 
it means disease. 

On the basis of the most frequent meaning of irbvos from Homer 
down we should not expect to find irovijpbs designating a man who 
is to be felicitated because of the results of industrious application 
or one who is dignified by labor, but rather an individual who is 
afflicted with suffering and distress and likewise poverty, inasmuch 
as the same root j/irev gives irbvos, irivo/xai ("to labor," and then, 
"to be extremely poor"), and irevrjs ("a poverty-stricken toiler"). 2 
In fact, irovvpbs has the meaning "poor," "weakened," "wretched," 
"in bad condition." 

But how does it happen that irovrjpbs, in a moral sense, signifies 
"wicked," "knavish"? Because the same word, in languages 

1 So, in Lat. labor may, and often does, mean "hardship," "pain," "distress," 
"misfortune." Yet Latin generally differentiated labor and dolor, whereas Haec duo 
Graeci uno nomine appellant irbvov, as Cic. (Tusc. 2. 15) says. 

2 Cf. Breal, Semantics, p. 33. 
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ancient and modern, frequently designates the unhappy man and 
the wicked man. 1 An example is the development in meaning of 
"wretch" in English. The word "wretch" is primarily "one who 
is driven out," i.e., an exile or wanderer; hence, a poor, miserable 
person, who is exposed to misfortune or disgrace; then, a sorry 
or contemptible creature; then, a despicable person; and finally, 
the word may be a term of opprobrium, applied to one guilty of 
misconduct. In Greek, however, wovnpbs designating a victim 
of woes and penury, therefore a person contemned and despised, 
became a term of the strongest disparagement. A sorry, penniless 
wretch is easily thought of as a person who would be guilty of 
evil acts; he is potentially, and then actually, a knave. 

2, 3. Let us consider next (2) pox^npbs and (3) payepbs; pbxOos 
and pbyos (for they are synonymous) most frequently have the mean- 
ing "hardships," "woes." pbyos occurs once in Homer (II. 4. 27), 
'Idp&d' bv tdp&cra paytp. pbxOos is first found in Hesiod (S. 306, 
drjpiv txov koX phx^ov). paxOzu is used with Kr}he<nv (II. 10. 106) 
and poy&o with c£A7ea (Od. 2. 343). pbxOoi is, of course, frequent 
in Tragedy, in the sense "troubles," "woes"; cf. Aesch. Prom. 
542, pvpiois pbxSois faanvaibpevov. Thus the adj. poxQypbs could 
not naturally be applied to one who labors with perseverance, but 
to a victim of misfortunes. poxQypbs further acquires the meaning 
"wicked," "evil," according to the same pejorative tendency which 
operated in the case of rovypbs. payepbs, "wretched," "ill-starred," 
had a similar semantic development except that the idea of perver- 
sity or depravity did not become attached to the word. 

4. wavovpyos. Why should this word appear in this list? 
iravovpyos, of course, designates one who can and will put his hand 
to any work, whether good or bad. 2 Aristotle admirably defines 
the word for us and shows how it came to have its meaning : "There 
is a faculty which is called ability, which is such as to be able to 
put into practice the means to any proposed end in view, and to 
discover what those means are. Now if the end in view is a noble 
one, the ability is praiseworthy; but if the end in view is bad, the 

1 Cf . French, miserable. 

2 Cf. vav vouiv, which is stronger than wavovpyetp, e.g., PI. Apol. 39A: Uv tu 
to\u$ vav Troieiy xal \iyeiv. 
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ability is villainy [iravovpyia]. Hence we call able men practically 
wise, or villains [wavovpyoi]." 1 Is the essential dignity of work, or 
lack of power of application involved in the use of this word ? 2 

5. a0Xios, 3 "wretched," "miserable," denotes the victim of 
aff\oi (=irbvot), fierce contests, hardships, sufferings. Thus Homer 
(Od. 4. 170), poyelv &£0\ovs, "to endure hardships." In Hesiod 
(Theog. 800) ad\os is used of the sufferings of an immortal 
who is being punished for perjury. Cf. S. Phil. 507: Svaoiarap 
irdvuv a0\a, "the hardships of the sufferings of Philoctetes"; cf. 
&0Xeua>, "to suffer," of Prometheus in torments (Prom. 93). Thus, 
we see, while a0Xoi were originally contests for a prize or wager, yet 
even in Homer and Hesiod the word is used for the sufferings which 
a contest generally involves. Shall we accuse the Athenians of 
cowardice because Sjffhios denotes an unfortunate person ? 

6. rkiiiKcv. The early usage of rXijiMav shows a confusion of 
meaning, for in Homer it refers both to active courage ("bold, 
venturesome," II. 10. 231) and to passive fortitude ("patient," 
"enduring," II. 5. 670). But active courage pushed too far may 
end in recklessness or impudence (II. 21. 430: 6ap<ra\4oi. nal rXij- 
Hovts; Aesch. Cho. 383: rX&pion koI iravovpyq x«pO> while the 
passive and helpless victim of hardships (although he may display 
fortitude in his sorrows) may be pitied, naturally and justly, for 
his sufferings. And so, in Tragedy, the frequent use of rX^juaw 
in the sense of "wretched" and "unhappy." Is this usage indic- 
ative of weakness in character of the Athenians ? 

7. o-x^rXios primarily should mean enduring (i/irxi, axtBetv) 
and be complimentary in its application, but, as a matter of fact, 
it is never thus used. Like tMiimv it may refer to that active 
courage which becomes recklessness and cruelty, or to passive 
suffering. In Homer it is always found as a term of reproach 
(once mildly contemptuous, //. 10. 164), meaning "cruel," "hard," 
"obstinate," being applied to one who uses his strength unright- 

1 Ethics, 1 1440, trans, by Greenwood. 

3 In English "crafty" and "cunning," prim, "skilful," i.e., clever in the per- 
formance of work, have acquired an evil significance. 

3 From affKot "a contest"; not o.ffh>v, as Macnaghten says. a.0\a, plur., is used 
for oflXoi, but sing. a0\ov is not properly used for a0Aos. 
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eously or wantonly; so, often of the heroes, and even of the gods 
(77. 2. 112, of Zeus). In the Attic Orators it may mean "wicked," 
while in Tragedy it is frequent in the sense " miserable," "unhappy," 
like rXriiJuav, referring to one who endures woes and hardships. 

8. 0opTi«6s, the last word to be considered, has nothing to do 
with labor or toil. In Homer, Od. 5. 250, <j>opTis (vrjvs) is a freight- 
vessel; <t>6pros (Od. 8. 163) is a cargo or freight. <j>oprui6s signifies 
"laden," then, fig., "burdensome," "causing ennui," "disagree- 
able," tedious," "vulgar." Thus Lat. gravis, in the bad sense, 
has the same meanings; cf. also "burdensome" in Eng. 

Of the words cited by Mr. Macnaghten we have seen that irSvos 
alone (and wbvos infrequently) has the meaning "labor" or "toil" 
in the English sense of these words; further, that the adjectives 
quoted are derived, for the most part, from words which had the 
so-called degraded connotation long before the time of Athenian 
usage. But what are the Greek words which signify application, 
work, labor, etc. ? tpyov is, of course, the general term; epyaaia 
= "work," working at something, daily labor; T&w? = "the result 
of work or application and artistic endeavor"; o-xou8^=" zeal," 
"application," "perseverance," "enthusiasm"; <rvvix&a= "per- 
severance." For workers we find: epyh,Tt}s= u laborer," "hus- 
bandman"; x ei POTexvns=" handicraftsman"; t«x^tijs=" crafts- 
man"; Si]fu.ovpy6s= u worker for the people," a skilled workman, 
in Plato, the Maker of the world. Of these regular words for work 
and workers, labor and laborers, application and perseverance, 
not one has suffered degradation in meaning. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon a long discussion of the attitude 
of the Greeks toward work and the working-man. But let this 
much be said. It formerly was the fashion dogmatically to assert 
that the Athenians regarded all manual labor as degrading and all 
workers as contemptible. While this conclusion was somewhat 
shocking to modern staunch advocates of a democratized society 
with a socialistic coloring, yet it was a very attractive theory, as it 
permitted writers to envisage even the ordinary Athenian as a lily- 
fingered devotee of dialectic, drama, politics, and palaestra, whose 
perpetual <rxo\i) was made possible by the unremitting exertions 
of metics and slaves. This view of the Athenians regarding work 
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and workers was based largely on certain passages in the more or 
less imaginative writings of Plato and Aristotle, who were decidedly 
of aristocratic leanings, and who were often openly in sympathy 
with Spartan, not Athenian, institutions. It was due, also, to the 
following indubitable facts: that the cultured Athenians, like the 
cultured citizen of any land and period, did not look with favor on 
heavy, body-destroying, soul-racking drudgery; 1 that with their 
love of the open air and respect for agriculture they looked with 
disapproval on mechanical, sedentary, indoor occupations; 2 and 
that they did contemn petty, haggling, retail trades where dis- 
honesty flourished. 3 Recent information, however, especially that 
gained from Athenian building inscriptions, indicates that the 
Athenians were far from regarding all labor as degrading or unde- 
sirable. In fact, we may confidently assert the presence, in Attica, 
of a very large body of citizen workers and artisans, who, labo- 
riously and conscientiously, with application and perseverance, 
performed their tasks and yet remained thoroughly respected 
members of society. 4 

It would be a great mistake, in any event, to regard the dete- 
rioration in the meaning of certain words or their derivatives in 
a given language as an isolated linguistic phenomenon. The so- 
called pejorative tendency, 5 whereby the narrower and worse 
meaning of words frequently triumphs, is, of course, common to 
all languages. We have noted already Lat. labor, primarily hard 
work, which often means "suffering." Periculum 6 should mean 
trial, experiment, but came to have the meaning "danger," "haz- 
ard"; valetudo, prim, health, freq. "bad health"; tempestas, 
prim, weather, freq. "bad weather"; plebeius, prim, belonging to 
the common people, then, "vulgar," "mean," "low"; pertinacia, 
prim, perseverance, more freq. "obstinacy"; facinus, prim. 
a deed or act, most freq. "bad deed," "crime." 

1 Thus, in the state silver mines at Laurium, only slaves were employed. 
3 Thus pdmva-os, prop, "working indoors by the fire," comes to be used as an 
invidious epithet. 

3 Cf. K&irtfKos and KavtiKucbs as terms of reproach. 

4 For an interesting and valuable discussion of this whole question, see Zimmern, 
The Greek Commonwealth, chap, on "Craftsmen and Workmen." 

s Cf. Breal, Semantics (Eng. ed.), p. 99. 

6 Cf. Aul. Gel. 12. 9, chap, on vocabula ancipitia. 
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Examples in the German language of this phenomenon are 
as follows: 1 

Bauer, orig. Landmann, now freq. a disparaging term; Knecht, 
orig. Held, Kriegsmann, now Diener; Magd, "maid," Jungfrau, 
now Dienerin; erbarmlich, orig. barmherzig, then Erbarmen erre- 
gend, now mostly in the sense schlecht, nichtswurdig; frech, orig. 
frisch, lebhaft, now unverschamt; Hochmut, orig. stolze Gesinnung, 
now Ubermut, Stolz; lilgen, orig. verhilllen, verbergen, now die Wahr- 
keit verbergen, die Unwahrheit aussagen; Schuld, orig. Ptiicht, now 
Geldschuld; schlecht, orig. of the same meaning as recht. 

Examples of the triumph of the evil significance in English 
words are extremely numerous. 2 A few may be given: 

Animosity originally meant " spiritedness," "bravery"; boor 
meant "husbandman"; caitiff, "a captive"; carp, "to speak," 
"to talk"; crafty, "skilful"; conceit, "idea" or "opinion"; 
demure, "sober" or "serious"; knave, "boy"; lewd, "lay," i.e., 
not clerical; minion, a "favorite"; officious, "obliging" or "kind"; 
pedant, "teacher"; plausible, "praiseworthy"; retaliate, "to 
repay a favor " ; resent, " to regret " or " to repent " ; silly, "blessed," 
"good;" specious, "beautiful"; varlet, "squire" or "apprentice"; 
villain, "feudal serf"; voluble, "easy in speaking"; wench, "girl," 
"maid." 

What do these examples from various languages show ? Merely 
that language is a living organism and that words do not suffer 
petrifaction in their significations. Furthermore, it is a naive 
assumption to predicate the degeneration of a people because of 
the deterioration in meaning of certain words used by them. The 
Greek language is full of euphemisms of word and phrase; shall 
we then assume that it was characteristic of the Greeks to be indirect 
in speech and disinclined to face facts ? This obviously would be 
an erroneous conclusion. 

It is true that it was once the fashion to interpret the character 
of a whole people, or their civilization, on the basis of their language, 
or rather, from the meaning or usage of a certain class of words. 

1 These extracts are from an interesting article by R. Bechstein (Germania, 
VIII) entitled "Ein pessimistischer Zug in der Entwickelung der Wortbedeutungen." 

2 Cf. Greenough and Kittredge, Words and Their Ways in English Speech; Trench, 
On Words. 
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A good example is the passage from Landor 1 , who, as Marsh 
says, " argues the complete and hopeless depravity of the Italians 
from the abject character of their social and complimentary dialect 
and the phraseology expressive of their relations with their rulers 
or other superiors, as well as from the pompous style by which 
they magnify the importance of things in themselves insignificant, 
and their constant use of superlatives and intensives with reference 
to trifling objects and occasions." 2 How many would entirely 
agree with Landor in this hazardous assumption ? 

It would be an interesting task to discuss the rather futile, 
but perennially inviting, subject suggested by Mr. Macnaghten, 
viz., "The Reasons for the Eclipse of the Athenian Civilization" 
(if one be willing to grant the actual and sudden occurrence of such 
a catastrophe), but this would take us far afield. However, in 
any discussion of the gradual political decline of Athens the many- 
sidedness of the Athenians as a possible source of weakness should 
receive due consideration. The Greeks were not lacking in the 
power of application (their substantial and eternal achievements in 
many fields are proof of this), but their genius did bestow upon 
them astounding versatility, boundless curiosity, and catholic 
interests. This many-sidedness had its innumerable advantages; 
it likewise was a source of political weakness. As Livingstone 
well says: "The Greek world had not the grinding specialism of the 
modern world. The artisan did not become a machine or the 
laborer a drudge. This many-sidedness will produce a highly 
civilized people, good poets, good philosophers, good historians, 
bad generals, bad politicians, indifferent men of business. It is 
not consistent with efficiency, for efficiency demands specialization." 3 

Suffice it to say in conclusion that the thesis "that there has 
been a complete and radical degradation in meaning in the case 
of all words connected with the idea of labor or toil and that this 
phenomenon reveals a radical and permanent flaw in the character 
of the Athenians" remains an unwarranted and unsubstantiated 
assumption. 

1 Imaginary Conversations (2d Series, No. V). 

'Lectures on the English Language (X); cf. Postgate, Fortnightly Review, Sep- 
tember, 1897. 

3 The Greek Genius and Its Meaning to Us, chap. vi. 



